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IRELAND'S NATIONAL DRAMA 



BY JOHN EDWAED HOARE 



It is a long look back to the day when Matthew Arnold 
expressed himself so strongly and pertinently upon the vital 
importance of organizing the theater, and in London the up- 
hill fight toward some such accomplishment seems both slow 
and sadly spasmodic. In fact, the English provinces are 
leading the way, as demonstrated by the venture recently 
initiated in Liverpool and Miss Horniman's Repertory Com- 
pany in Manchester, which was established in 1907 with such 
widely interesting results. But in Dublin we now find a 
theater upon such a properly organized basis as is worthy 
of no small attention from all who are interested in the 
national aspect of drama in the higher sense. 

In the year 1901 there came fully into being what was 
then termed The Irish National Dramatic Society, its object 
being the production of purely Irish plays, plays written — 
in English — by Irish authors, and plays relative to Ireland 
interpreted by local actors under a self-contained board of 
direction. And during the last decade the most deeply in- 
structive developments have taken place till to-day The Irish 
National Theater Society can show a drama, a school of 
acting, and a clearly defined character and status of its own. 

This society was the outcome of The Irish National Lit- 
erary Society which Mr. W. B. Yeats founded early in the 
nineties. Associated with him from the beginning has been 
Lady Gregory, whose plays now form an important part 
of the company's repertoire; while Miss Horniman stepped 
in as patron, providing them with the little Abbey Theater 
in Dublin and subsidizing the company through all their 
early struggles, thus lending her personal assistance until, 
in fact, this year, when the company became independent. 

Mr. Yeats, who stands in a sense as figure-head to this Irish 
Movement, is sufficiently widely known as a poet to admit 
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of a passing reference to him here solely in the capacity 
of dramatist. 

He is the first to state that he does not deliberately write 
plays for stage presentation; in the early work of Maurice 
Maeterlinck one finds a somewhat similar case in point: For 
in such pieces of Mr. Yeats as " The King's Threshold "* 
— that tale of the sufferings of Seanchan the poet — and his 
famous " Land of Heart's Desire " the poetic element is at 
once too strong and too weak from the standpoint of drama. 
An indefinable sense of symbolism is evident to the mind 
throughout, so that, though beautiful in the reading, they 
lose much of their fragile delicacy on the crude boards of 
a theater. Yet in " Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan, " where the Ire- 
land of 1798 is symbolized by an old woman, in " The Hour 
Glass," a beautiful morality, and in " Deirdre," Mr. Yeats 
has seriously found his nearest approach to the stage proper. 

Thus, speaking purely from the dramatic standpoint, the 
company's deep indebtedness to Mr. Yeats is rather for his 
judgment in selection, for his inspiration in matters of pro- 
duction, and for his guidance as artistic director and adviser 
than for any special direct dramatic contribution. 

Let us turn, therefore, for a moment to the work of Lady 
Gregory, who has assumed the position, a most essential one, 
of comic muse. 

Many of her plays are in one act, and a volumef compris- 
ing seven may fairly be considered as representative. Here 
in two instances does the jester assume the right of appear- 
ing in serious garb. ' ' The Travelling Man ' ' holds a place 
apart, since it is a miracle play of exquisite simplicity; 
" The Gaol Gate " also amply justifies its inclusion. Writ- 
ten in a curious hidden rhythm half woven into prose, it 
gives to the sensitive spectator a vivid impression of the 
two poor women coming to the gaol gate to await the re- 
lease of a son who proves to have been unjustly hanged. 
But it is rather of the authoress in lighter vein that I would 
treat. There can be little question that however farcical 
may seem "Spreading the News," however deftly humorous 
" The Rising of the Moon," however artistically absurd the 
crescendo and diminuendo quarrelings of the two old pa- 
tients in " Workhouse Ward," " Hyacinth Halvey " is the 
gem of this collection ; and here again one is driven to realize 

* Collected Works. By W. B. Yeats. Dublin: Maunsel & Co. 
f Seven Short Plays. By Lady Gregory. Dublin : Maunsel & Co. 
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the practical impossibility of conveying by means of a brief 
sketch of the story any adequate idea of the atmosphere and 
impression obtained from a piece that depends on charac- 
teristics rather than character, and inflections physical and 
vocal to illuminate the dialogue. 

Hyacinth Halvey is a young man who comes from Carrow 
to " the little town of Cloon," applying for the post of sub- 
sanitary inspector. He brings with him a walletful of spuri- 
ous testimonials from every casual acquaintance and preju- 
diced relative, specimens of which are read aloud by the 
local police sergeant to an admiring crowd, as Mrs. Delane 
the postmistress, remarks : 

" So he is one Hyacinth Halvey; and, indeed, if all that is said of him 
is true, or if a quarter of it is true, he will be a credit to this town." 

"Mr. Quirke. Is that so?" 

" Mrs. Delane. Testimonials he has by the score. To Father Grogan 
they were sent. Registered they were coming and going. Would you 
believe me telling you they weighed up to three pounds 1" 

"Mr. Quirke. There must be a great bulk of them indeed." 

" Mrs. Delane. It is no wonder he is to get the job. He must have a 
great character, so many persons to write for him as what there did." 

" Fardy Farrell. It would be a great thing to have a character like that." 

"Mrs. Delane. Indeed, I am thinking it will be long before you get the 
like of it, Fardy Farrell." 

" Fardy. If I had the like of that of a character, it is not here carrying 
messages I would be. It's at Noonan's Hotel I would be driving ears." 

Here are a few specimens of the testimonials : 

"Sergeant (reading). He possesses the fire of the Gaul, the strength of 
the Norman, the vigor of the Dane, the stolidity of the Saxon." 

" Hyacinth. It was the chairman of the Poor Law Guardians wrote that." 

"Sergeant. A magnificent example to old and young — " 

"Hyacinth. That was the Secretary of the De Wet Hurling Club." 

" Sergeant. A shining example of the value conferred by an eminently 
careful and high-class education—" 

"Hyacinth. That was the National Schoolmaster." 

"Sergeant. Devoted to the highest ideals of his Motherland to such an 
extent as is compatible with an hitherto non-parliamentary career — " 

"Hyacinth. That was the member for Carrow." 

" Sergeant. A splendid exponent of the purity of the race — " 

"Hyacinth. The Editor of The Carrow Champion." 

"Sergeant. Admirably adapted for the efficient discharge of all pos- 
sible duties that may in future be laid upon him." 

"Hyacinth. The new Station Master." 

"Sergeant. A champion of every cause that can legitimately benefit his 
fellow-creatures. Why, look here, man, you are the very one to come to 
our assistance to-night." 

"Hyacinth. I would be glad to do that. What way can I do it?" 
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" Sergeant. You are a new-comer — your example would carry weight. 
You must stand up as the living proof of the beneficial effect of high 
character, moral fiber, temperance. I am sure I saw ' unparalleled temper- 
ance ' in some place." 

" Hyacinth. It was my mother's cousin wrote that : I am no drinker, but 
I haven't the pledge taken." 

So poor Hyacinth is to stand forward as a fine example 
at the lecture on " The Building of Character," while " a 
few corner hoys from Noonan's har, just as they are, greasy 
and sodden," are to be requisitioned in a group of hideous 
contrast! 

But Hyacinth Halvey cannot live up to this. It is too 
much. He fervently wishes he had never left Carrow where 
he had " comrades, and an odd spree and a game of cards 
and a coursing match on," and so he commissions Fardy 
Farrell, the scapegrace post-boy, into a conspiracy for the 
losing of this fictitious character and the disillusionment of 
the people of Cloon. First it is a dead sheep he steals, hang- 
ing as it was on Mr. Quirke's wall, thus finally winning for 
himself the blessings of Heaven from the old man for having 
providentially saved him from being caught by the police 
with bad meat about the place ! Frustrated in this escapade, 
it is a half-crown that he next appropriates with sacrilegeous 
intent from the Protestant Church — the " china egg " half- 
crown, so to speak — which the sergeant ultimately recog- 
nizes in Fardy 's possession as the perennial coin that has its 
habitation in the plate for the inspiring of Sabbatical gen- 
erosity. And this delicious farce ends in a scene where 
Hyacinth Halvey, in swearing publicly he robbed the church 
of two-and-six and gave it to Fardy Farrell, is borne off 
on the shoulders of the assembled crowd amidst wild cheer- 
ing. For Mr. Quirke 's theory has found general acceptance — 
namely, that any idea of Mr. Halvey having stolen it was 
ludicrous in view of the testimonials and that in reality 
he is 

" The preserver of the poor ! Talk of the Holy Martyrs ! They are 
nothing at all to what he is! "Will you look at him! To save that poor 
boy he is going! To say he himself did the robbery he is going! To 
gaol he is going! . . . doing all that, I tell you, to save the character of a 
miserable slack lad that rose in poverty !" 

Acted with the inimitable humor of the Irish company, 
this is surelv one of the wittiest of farces we have seen for 
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many years — witty, literary, and human without a touch of 
the vulgar or a blemish of the cheap. But in a short survey 
of so wide a field as my title covers, I cannot enter into 
further detail regarding this delicious vintage of farce 
marked with such distinctive character. 

Lady Gregory has also to her credit " The Image," a play 
in three acts, and " The White Cockade," but mention of 
these must give place to a passing comment upon another 
side of her work, " The Kiltartan Moliere."* 

Three plays of Moliere have been happily selected for 
impressionistic translation: " L'Avare," " Le medecin 
malgre lui," and " Les fourberies de Scapin " are alike 
treated in what has come to be familiarly known, even to 
the extent of parody, as the Kiltartan English. To any 
who may .object to these free colloquial translations, be it 
either upon esthetieally artistic or classically academic 
grounds, the adapter can point to a weighty defense of her 
methods by Professor Maurice A. Gerothwohl, LittD., Pro- 
fessor of the Romance Languages at Dublin University, who 
was well known as being associated with the Theatre Libre 
movement under Antoine 's jurisdiction. 

He says : 

" I see no reason why the main scenes and business of ' The Miser,' for 
instance, which we find already in Roman garb in Plautus, then again in 
Italian garb in Lorenzo de' Medici or Ariosto, just as the main scenes 
and business of the ' Kogueries,' which are first to be found in Roman garb 
in Terence's ' Phormio/ supplemented by a few Italian additions in a 
farce called 'Pantalone,' should not find a congenial setting in Galway 
County. . . . 

" In plays such as ' The Miser ' or ' The Rogueries,' both the plots and 
characterization are so universal, alike in their conception and moral ap- 
plication, that no change in scenery or idiom would impair them, as I 
think, in the slightest degree." 

In conclusion, it should be added that all the traditional 
business in presentation and stage direction as handed down 
for generations at the Comedie Francaise has been scrupu- 
lously maintained by Mr. Yeats. 

But at this point it is essential for us to realize the full 
significance of the work left us by that dramatist who, 
through the medium of Ireland, found a sincerely artistic 
expression of life as reflected by a temperament that was 
sensitive to a point of genius — I refer to the late John M. 

* The Kiltartan Moliere. Dublin : Maunsel & Co. 
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Synge, whose death some two years ago removed a landmark 
from the European drama of our day. 

No one can be witness of " Riders to the Sea," that most 
poignant tragedy in one act, without feeling a sense of the 
absolute, a sense of artistic unity and dramatic expression 
to which it is hard to find an equal. The art of the one- 
act play is in a degree essentially similar to that of the 
short story, since both are dependent on a sudden imposition 
of atmosphere at the outset. In this respect Guy de Maupas- 
sant may be named a master, though perhaps neither he nor 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling attain to the same perfection as Edgar 
Allan Poe in such a tale, for instance, as The Fall of the 
House of Usher. So it is with Synge. What the dramatist 
of tragedy considers his prerogative in a fourth or fifth act 
— that condensing of dialogue leaving much to the mind of 
the spectator, by then warmed to his part in the play — John 
Synge assumes in fearlessness with a piece in one act. 

Another point of marked individuality with Synge is found 
in the language of the plays, a language he has learned from 
fisher folks in the Aran Islands,* from tinkers of County 
Wicklow, and wanderers of western Ireland, and which has 
been passed through the mint of his art until new inflections 
and a new rhythm of speech have found their coinage. Some 
of the more prosaic may question the realism of this, but 
to those who understand Synge such questioning is imma- 
terial — much in the same degree as objections raised to co- 
incidences in Lavengro and The Romany Rye, where Mr. 
Augustine Birrell stands defender for all true Borrovians. 

In ' ' The Well of the Saints, ' 'f that striking comedy of the 
two blind beggars and the priest who would fain miraculous- 
ly heal them, we find perhaps the truest expression of Synge, 
his artistic and philosophic attitude toward life and nature, 
and our human valuations thereof. What can be more in- 
trinsically beautiful than the defense of Martin Doul 's blind 
philosophy : 

" Ah, it's ourselves had finer sights. . . . I'm telling you when we were 
sitting a while back hearing the birds and bees humming in every weed of 
the ditch, and when we'd be smelling the sweet, beautiful smell does be 
rising in the warm nights, when you do hear the swift flying things racing 
in the air till we'd be looking up in our own minds into a grand sky and 

seeing lakes and big rivers and fine hills for taking the plow I'm 

thinking it's a good right ourselves have to be sitting blind, hearing a 

* The Aran Islands. Dublin : Maunsel & Co. 

| J. M. Synge. Complete Works in four volumes. 
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soft wind turning round the little leaves of spring, and we not tormenting 
our souls with the sight of the gray days, and the holy men, and the dirty 
feet is trampling the world." 

To a chance votary of the realistic school this may not 
seem to he surface drama. Bat it is the true drama of the 
mind and of the soul, the drama Mr. Henri Bataille sum- 
marized as " Le drame des Consciences et du Destin," the 
drama of human effort and limitation. " The Well of the 
Saints " is as great a dramatic achievement as Ibsen's 
" Wild Duck "; for when we reach the fundamentals the 
similarity is more than striking, the differences appearing 
rather those of environment in method and the resultant 
form of artistic expression selected. And so with Synge 
we pass from the brooding mists of " The Shadow of the 
Glen," through the calm twilight of " The Well of the 
Saints," till we meet the tragic sunshine of that now fa- 
mous comedy, " The Playboy of the Western World "; and 
there still remains to us " Deirdre of the Sorrows," his 
posthumous play, where the fatalistic legend is reset — albeit 
with the full strength of tragedy — in a poetic atmosphere of 
gray and distant hills. 

As for " The Tinker's Wedding," it is not of much ac- 
count; while from the artistic standpoint " Riders to the 
Sea " must ever stand his masterpiece. 

Thus throughout all his work, dramatic and otherwise, 
there is the same blend of sympathy and philosophy, of ob- 
servation and selection, of light and shade, that go to form 
the equipment essential to a great dramatist. 

Only half a dozen plays bear his name, but they are of 
more permanent value than a score of London's so-called 
" New Drama " productions, mostly heralded by individual 
tub-thumpers and ranters, who seem to reck little of any pur- 
pose so long as the critics and the " Philistines " express 
disapproval and a mentally vegetarian following their 
rapturous applause. For at no time so totteringly as to- 
day has the English public stood between the devil of in- 
sincerity and the deep sea of mediocrity: after repeatedly 
being informed that the plays it has joyfully attended for 
generations are not worth the proverbial tinker's curse, the 
public timidly looks in a new direction; and to the indis- 
criminating it is hard to differentiate between the two or 
three real dramatists of worth and those who have shed 
the cloak of drama and the mask of comedy for the shirt- 
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sleeves of the pamphleteer. In such a high-art hubbub as it 
is, England in the wide sense may well rest peacefully hon- 
ored of John Millington Synge. 

Although to Mr. Yeats, to Lady Gregory, and, most of all, 
qua dramatist, to John Synge, the Irish National Theater 
owes the position that it holds to-day, this sketch, brief as it 
necessarily is, would be incomplete without some passing 
mention of certain other authors whose plays figure in the 
Abbey Theater repertoire, as also in the series of Abbey 
Theater plays, for which associated publications Messrs. 
Maunsel of Dublin stand as sponsor. 

Mr. William Boyle, author of several poems and stories, 
has contributed two plays — " The Mineral Workers " and 
" The Building Fund." The latter piece provides a rich 
vein of humor that is a veritable mine for such expert work- 
men as the Irish actors. 

The theme shows us the attitude of the farmer toward 
the heavy demands of the Church, an old woman and the 
making of her will forming the foreground to the picture. 

Mr. Boyle, like many of his literary compatriots, is a 
government official. He was also one of the distinguished 
company of founders of the Irish Literary Society of London. 

Mr. Padraic Colum, in " The Land " and in " Thomas 
Muskerry," has written for the people plays essentially of 
the people. By that I would emphasize that whereas Synge, 
for example, wrote plays of Ireland, they were plays for 
Dublin, for London, for Europe and America, inasmuch as 
Ireland but chanced to be the medium for his dramatic and 
philosophic self-expression. But in " Thomas Muskerry," 
that tragic episode of the old master of Garrisowen Work- 
house, we have an intimate localization that is essentially 
national. 

" The Land " is a faithful reproduction of typical life 
in the Irish Midlands, and is subtly propagandist, containing, 
as it does, a distinct note of protest against the gradual 
exhaustion of the country by emigration to the United States. 

However, Mr. Colum 's plays give the impression of being 
somewhat thin, and at times his technique is a trifle obvious, 
especially to the reader ; though the work bears the stamp of 
sincere fidelity, it lacks something in selection and coloring, 
in richness and depth. 

Mr. S. L. Robinson, in " The Cross Roads," shows us alto- 
gether a stronger piece of work. In this story of Ella 
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McCarthy, who, after a three years' course in Dublin life 
and " Debating Club Talk about Ireland," gives it all up to 
" do something for Ireland " in the country place she came 
from, there are the vital elements of tragedy. The dialogue 
is forceful, and in the last unhappy act, where all her theories 
of improvement are shown fortuitously shattered in the prac- 
tice, she still remains true to herself and her ideal — even in 
the face of " a hard, dark road to travel, but foot it I must 
to the bitter end." Mr. Robinson is also the author of 
" Harvest," and holds at present the position of manager 
to the company. 

Among other contributors to the repertoire must be men- 
tioned Mr. Norreys Connell, one time manager, and a new 
author, Mr. T. C. Murray, who added another tragedy in 
" Birthright." Lord Dunsany has also attuned his fantastic 
imagination to dramatic themes, and it will be interesting 
to note the effect on an American audience of that most 
striking curtain to " The Glittering Gate " which left the 
Court Theater half stunned by its very daring. A transla- 
tion of Maeterlinck's " Interior " has also been performed 
from time to time; but in conclusion I must now add one 
word regarding the acting. 

Firstly, there is the delicious accident of Irish speech, the 
intonations, the inflections, and, in more symbolic passages, 
the sense of distance that it lends to the mind. 

Mr. A. B. "Walkley, of the Times, so clearly expressed this 
effect in his criticism of the then little company of amateurs 
which came to a London suburban hall in May, 1903. To re- 
read this piece of criticism,* to which they undoubtedly are 
indebted for the foundation of London's annual welcome, 
is of deep interest both in regard to the initial stages of the 
company as also to the strengthening of one's admiration 
for the critic. It was the same critic who so aptly summed 
up their production of Mr. Shaw's much-censored Western 
melodrama as the effect of a stringed orchestra performing 
a piece written for a brass-band. We find in the acting the 
same sincerity of purpose and expression that we have come 
to look for in the plays ; no devastating " star parts " break 
the harmony of a company which acts as a unit intent on 
the just interpretation of their author. And in this school 
of acting, with its quiet restraint and simplicity in tragedy, 
its spontaneity in comedy, its fresh exuberance in farce, 
* Drama and Life. By A. B. Walkley. Methuen. 
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we attain a realism that seems reality in the absolute if it 
were not for our knowledge of the study and the art that lie 
concealed beneath. And what a welcome relief it is to find 
a company devoid of self-consciousness, of posturings, and 
those ghastly affectations that form the scrip and scrippago 
of many a " star " on either side of the Atlantic! To select 
any special players would seem almost an invidious task, 
but Miss Maire O'Neill as Nora in " The Shadow of 
the Glen," as Pegeen Mike in " The Playboy," and as 
" Deirdre " is surely the perfect embodiment of Synge's 
imagination; while Miss Sarah Allgood as old Maurya in 
" Eiders to the Sea," and as Mary Doul in " The Well of 
the Saints," leaves no touch of character, of pathos, or 
humor undefined. 

Mr. Arthur Sinclair is, perhaps, seen to the best advan- 
tage as old blind Martin Doul in " The Well of the Saints " ; 
Mr. J. M. Kerrigan shows us the many-sided " Playboy " 
with deliciously humorous characteristic and a fine concep- 
tion of the value of the poetical scene in the third act, but 
he stands in danger of losing something of his freshness and 
early vigor through the more conscious appreciation of his 
art. 

With such a company as this it is needless to enlarge upon 
the vital importance of a theatre intime, since much of their 
finesse and the careful engraving of detail would pass un- 
noticed in the average-sized playhouse of this continent. 

For Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory it has been a long- 
cherished ambition to take the Irish company to America, 
and now the time and opportunity have come. It is a curious 
coincidence that Miss Horniman's present company is also 
due early in next year to cross the Atlantic for a repertory 
season in Montreal. Those who appreciate the importance 
of good drama, be it comedy, tragedy, or farce, those who 
understand the vital necessity of individual members of a 
company combining as a unit for the common good — instead 
of crudely scrapping for the lime-light— will watch with an 
interest not xmtouched by anxiety the verdict here awaiting 
two such ventures, which in their respective spheres have 
been so wide in influence, so broad in scope. 

Johk Edwaed Hoaee. 



